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MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND EXHIBITION NOTES 



The winter exhibition of permanent collections, consisting of the 
Searles collection, presented by Edward F. Searles; the Avery collec- 
tion of painting and engravings, by early California artists and others, 
presented by Mrs. Benjamin P. Avery, and a local collection by resi- 
dent and other artists, is now on view in the. spacious rooms of the 
palatial residence of the late Mark Hopkins, which was donated by 
Mr. Edward F. Searles of Methuen, Mass., to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California for the " purposes of instruction in and illustra- 
tion of the fine arts, music and literature." 

The catalogue includes 344 numbers. 

An international competition of very great interest to architects 
is that for the buildings of the new University of California, which are 
to be erected at Berkeley, overlooking the Golden Gate of San Fran- 
cisco. The university may require from forty to eighty separate 
buildings, to be connected by covered corridors or open terraces, 
and will cost some $25,000,000. At a preliminary competition 
recently held at Antwerp, plans by the following eleven architects 
were selected from a total of nearly one hundred: Barbaud & Beau- 
hain, Paris; Eduard Berard, Paris; Heraud E. Eichmuller, Paris; F. 
Blunschell, Zurich; Rudolph Dick, Vienna, and the following Ameri- 
cans: D. Despradelles and Stephen Codman, Boston; J. H. Fried- 
lander, Howard & Cauldwell, Howells, Stokes E. Hornbostel, Whit- 
ney, Warren E. Lord, and Hewlett & Hull, all of New York. Mr. 
Howells is a son of the novelist, W. D. Howells, and he and most of 
the others selected have been trained at the Beaux Arts. It may be 
considered certain that whoever wins in the final competition, the 
buildings will be in the modern French style, which is a purified 
Renaissance, emulating the Greek in the refinement of its lines and 
proportions. The successful eleven competitors will study the site, a 
plot about a mile long and half a mile wide, before preparing final 
plans. The University of California as now organized has over 2,000 
students and a faculty of 250 professors and instructors. The presi- 
dent is Dr. Martin Kellogg. 

The exhibition of the Society of Western Artists opened in St. Louis 
at the Museum of Fine Arts on November 22, and will continue until 
December 13. It includes 165 paintings and thirteen pieces of sculp- 
ture. 
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Active preparations are going on for the portrait show to be held 
at the National Academy of Design. This exhibition will open on 
December 14, and remain open till the middle of January. There 
will be no jury, but all works will be solicited through invitation of 
the committee. E. Hamilton Bell is the secretary, and promises a col- 
lection of mostly new portraits, many of them recently painted by 
visiting foreigners. There will also be old masters and a representa- 
tive showing of American works. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art will not be closed this autumn 
for cleaning and rearrangement of exhibits. The customary autumn 
reception will probably be held as usual. The abandonment of this 
semi-annual closing of the museum is a step in the right direction. 

The Pratt Institute has arranged an art gallery which will be open 
all the year. Its inaugural exhibition was a collection of some two 
hundred pencil drawings, fifty sketches for stained glass windows, and 
seventy-five studies in water colors of landscape and figure by John 
Le Farge. 

The following extract from a letter by the artist to Mr. Walter 
S. Perry, director of the art department, gives us some idea of the 
collection and an artist's intention in sketches which to the layman 
in art seems sometimes so vague and fragmentary: 

"The sketches in crayon, pencil and ink, as you are aware, have been taken out 
of my sketch books with but few exceptions. They were meant absolutely for 
myself, for my own private instruction ; and until now I had not considered the 
possibility of their being seen by others. It may be that from that point of view 
they might have the educational interest for which you ask me to loan them. 

The water colors of far-distant places are also momentary notes or studies 
made during a year or so of idleness and recreation, so that I was allowed to return 
to the art of painting, for many years less practiced by me because of my being en- 
gaged at home in the decorative work of glass. According to my interest at the 
moment, I made these drawings and paintings with more or less attention to some 
special point : either tone or local color, or drawing of form or of motion. 

It would please me if my studies were looked at as they were by my good 
friends called savages. Very much as cultivated painters might, they looked at my 
pictures in the way best suited to help the illusion— sometimes from near, sometimes 
from far, in strong light or in shadow ; in whatever way they thought the special 
case required." 

This very interesting and valuable collection will be followed by 
others at intervals of three or four weeks. 
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The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has begun a series of 
twenty-four illustrated lectures on the history of architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting by Walter S. Perry, director of the department of 
Fine Arts at Pratt Institute. The lectures will be given on Wednes- 
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day afternoons at Assembly Hall. The lectures will be in six courses 
of four each, taking up, successively, Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic art, and the history of 
painting. 

The fifty-ninth exhibition of the Boston Art Club will open Friday 
evening, January 6, 1 899, with an informal reception by the members 
to their friends, and close Saturday evening, February 4, during which 
period no works named in the catalogue can be withdrawn from the 
gallery. 

At a recent meeting of the club the following vote was adopted: 

The sum of $ 1,000 has been appropriated, which may be used 
under the authority of the Board of Management for the purchase of 
one or more works of art from the fifty-ninth exhibition. 

Special jury: J. Harvey Young, Walter F. Lansil, Joseph H. 
Hatfield, Abbott Graves, I. Henry Caliga, Francis Draper, John C. 
Miles. 

Blanks must be sent on or before December 19, to Ross Turner, 
chairman. 

Fullerton Memorial Hall has been erected by Mr. Charles W. 
Fullerton, and presented to the Art Institute as a memorial of his 
father, the late Alexander N. Fullerton. It was dedicated upon the 
evening of Tuesday, November 8, 1898. This hall is amphitheatrical 
in form, has seats for five hundred persons, is ventilated, lighted and 
heated upon the most approved plan, is richly decorated and is 
designed to be the most beautiful and complete small audience room 
in the West. The dedicatory exercises consisted of the presentation 
of the hall by Mr. Fullerton, its acceptance in behalf of the Art Insti- 
tute by the President, Mr. Hutchinson, addresses by Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, music, etc. The music 
upon this occasion and the musicales following will be under the 
direction of Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter. 

-December 22 to December 29 — Annual Exhibition of the Art 
Students League. 

January 2 to January 22 — Annual Exhibition of the Antiquarians. 
The drawings and other works of M. Boutet de Monvel, including the 
Jean d'Arc series. M. de Monvel will visit Chicago during this exhi- 
bition. 

About January 30 it is hoped arrangements may be made for the 
exhibition of Tissot's illustrations of the Bible. 

The Art Institute of Chicago gave its twentieth annual reception 
Tuesday evening, November 15, from seven until eleven o'clock. 
The following are the trustees of the institute, who comprised ihe 
reception committee: 
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Messrs. William T. Baker, Adolphus C. Bartlett, James H. Dole, 
Nathaniel K. Fairbank, Samuel M. Nickerson, Martin A. Ryerson, 
Albert A. Sprague, Allison V. Armour, Samuel E. Barrett, Chauncey 
J. Blair, Marshall Field, Henry H. Getty, Charles D. Hamill, Edward 
E. Ayer, John C. Black, John J. Glessner, Charles L. Hutchinson, 
Bryan Lathrop, R. Hall McCormick, Charles W. Fullerton, Carter H. 
Harrison, mayor (ex-officio), Robert Waller, comptroller (ex-officio). 

The Antiquarians and the Fortnightly received with the trustees, 
and were represented by the following reception committees: 

The Antiquarians: Mesdames J. N. Jewett, S. M. Nickerson, 
H. O. Stone, Cyrus H. McCormick, O. W. Potter, B. F. Ayer, 
V. C. Turner, S. E. Barrett, Madison B. Kennedy. 

The Fortnightly: Mesdames Henry Wade Rogers, C. L. Hutch- 
inson, H. M. Wilmarth, James M. Flower, Bryan Lathrop, J. J. Gless- 
ner, Ezra B. McCagg, Sumner Ellis, Charles Henrotin. 

The arrangement of the permanent exhibitions of prints at the 
Congressional Library is rapidly approaching completion. 

The rise of the American school of engraving, about 1840, is 
marked by fine examples by Alfred Jones and Charles Burt, both of 
whom later devoted themselves to bank-note engraving, with the 
result of bringing that work to the high artistic plane it now occupies. 
Of the earlier American engravers there is work by John Sartain, John 
Cheney, William Humphreys and others. Coming down to a later 
date, we find a case of etchings, among them a landscape by James 
S. King, and one by Peter Moran, after H. W. Robbins. William 
Sartain has two specimens of engraving, one being after H: Siddons 
Mowbray's "Symphony." Then there are two reproductions of J. G. 
Brown's pictures of street urchins, one engraved by H. B. Hall, 
and the other an etching by Charles A. Walker, while the last 
case contains fine artist etchings by Percy Moran, Edward L. 
Field and Arthur F. Davis; an original mezzotint engraving by 
Benjamin Landers, full of deep but subdued feeling; and a plate 
after Percy Moran's "The Wish," by Charles Schlecht, who is 
probably the most eminent bank-note engraver since the retirement 
of Jones and Burt. The print room also counts among its temporary 
exhibits an interesting group of photographs taken by William Din- 
widdie in Cuba, which attracts considerable notice. These are of the 
now historic scenes about El Caney and San Juan, several of them 
showing troops in action. 

The will of Hon. Moody Currier of Manchester, N. H., provides a 
large sum of money for the founding of an art gallery in his native 
city. This is a form of public spirit which is of especial service in 
the cities of our republic. The building up of centers of art influ- 
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ence will be a large part of the development of art in the United 
States. This gift of Mr. Currier's is of enduring value in fostering a 
sense of beauty and the love of it in American cities and among the 
American people. 

The Cincinnati Museum Association is holding a special exhibition 
of works in oil, water colors, etchings and pastels by Mr. L. H. Meakin. 
The catalogue includes 181 numbers, and is illustrated. We hope in 
the January issue to speak of this important exhibition at length. 

The Art Academy is well attended, and the life classes are unusu- 
ally large and good in quality. 

The artists of Omaha have recently organized the "Art Workers 
Society of Omaha. ,, 

At the initial meeting about two dozen active members were pres- 
ent, and elected J. Lawrie Wallace president, Clarke G. Powell secre- 
tary, and Miss Ethel Evans treasurer. 

The object, says the World Herald, is to take up the thread of art 
affairs where it left off a few years ago, give exhibitions, lectures, 
and do all it can for the neglected cause, while promoting good fel- 
lowship between those engaged in the work. 

Its exhibitions will probably be free, and later on associate mem- 
bers will be admitted to the society. Its aim, however, is to work; 
to produce good -art, for the sake of art, and not for the money there 
is in it, and to educate the public up to the plane where it would 
rather have a good sketch than a poor painting, however highly fin- 
ished. 

The exhibition of pictures held under the auspices of the Louis- 
ville Art League was opened Thursday, November 10, and remained 
open nine days. 

Works of a number of Eastern and foreign artists include a 
portrait by Zorn; landscape by Morgan, and pictures by Irving 
Wiles, Childe Hassam, Casilear and a number of others. 

Recent sketches in water color from Holland, Sicily and Porto 
Rico were shown. 

The expenses were largely met by the sale of season tickets, to 
which leading society people subscribed. 

The sixty-eighth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts will open to the public on Monday, January 16, 1899, and 
close on Saturday, February 25, 1899. The architectural section of 
the exhibition will be under the charge of the T-square Club of Phila- 
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delphia, and will close on February 2. The exhibition will consist 
of original works not before publicly shown in Philadelphia in oil 
painting, water color, sculpture, architectural design, mural decora- 
tion, drawing, etching, engraving, wood and stone carving, stained 
glass, tapestry, or in any medium coming within the scope of the fine 
arts. Forwarded works intended for exhibition must be received at 
the academy before Thursday, December 22, 1898. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Art held a loan exhibition 
early in November. 

The Seip house was secured and the loan collection of pictures and 
manuscripts gathered together by the committee were there displayed. 
Mr. David Ericson exhibited seventy-five of his sketches. A number 
of people who had valuable works of art also contributed. 

Duluth people have been so criticised for belittling their city; 
found fault with because they refuse to recognize her institutions or 
value her resources and possessions, and they should do their best to 
show their appreciation of the artist of whom all are proud, and recog- 
nize the efforts of the men and women who so generously have given 
time and energy, by a liberal patronage. The tea room was a distinct 
feature of the house, and a musical program was given each day. 
Bishop McGolrick gave a talk on the subject of some of the quaint 
old manuscripts and missals in his collection. 

The picture committee of the Woman's Club, which is one of the 
standing committees appointed to look after the decoration of rooms 
in the public school buildings and to place copies of pictures by 
famous painters in the schools of Denver, will continue its work the 
ensuing year. 

An entertainment at the Broadway Theater, November 19, after- 
noon and evening, the former for children and latter for adults, was 
given. 

The proceeds from the entertainment will be devoted to the pur- 
chase of pictures for the public schools, the idea of the club being 
to stimulate a love for art among the school children. Last year the 
committee put $1,000 in pictures, which are now in the Denver 
schools. 

The presidents of the art leagues connected with the various 
schools co-operated with the picture committee in the entertainment. 
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Reproduced from painting by E. A. Burbank 



Chief Joseph is one of the most famous American Indians now living. He was Chief of the Nez Perce tribe, who 
were forced to take the warpath by the "intrusion of the lawless whites." His retreat with one hundred warriors and 
several hundred helpless squaws and children over almost impassable mountains, the army ahead, behind, and on his 
flanks, is a record of glorious generalship. , 

His speech on surrendering to General Miles, October 5, 1877, was pathetic beyond expression ; there was not a dry 
eve among all the officers who heard it. " I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are killed. Looking Glass is dead. Too- 
hulhulsote is dead. The old men are all dead. It is the young men who say yes or no. He who led the young men is 
dead. It is cold and we have no blankets. The little children are freezing to death. My people, some of them, have 



